THE ZOOLOGIST. 


THIRD SERIES. 


THE BIRDS OF THE MOY ESTUARY 
AND THE SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 


By RoBert WARREN. 


THE district to which the following notes relate comprises those 
parts of the Counties of Mayo and Sligo which are situated within 
a ten mile radius of Moyne Abbey, which is taken as the centre of 
the district. The list unfortunately is somewhat imperfect, as, from 


the difficulty of obtaining authentic and reliable information, I have 


been obliged to depend almost entirely upon my own observa- 
tions; and in order to have the list correct, if not long, I have 
hesitated to insert the name of any bird that I have not identified | 
myself, unless confident of the correctness of the information sup- 
plied to me concerning it. 


| | Order RAprores. 
Sea Eagle, Haliaétus albicilla.—This fine bird, some few years 


ago, was to be seen nearly every winter frequenting the sand-hills 


of Bartragh and Enniscrone, feeding ou rabbits and on dead fish 
cast ashore by the surf. In December, 1851, a pair of Sea Eagles 
haunted the sand-hills of Bartragh for several days, one of which 
I shot as it was resting after a mary meal of rabbit and hake: it 
was a fine bird in the second year’s plumage. The second bird 
remained about the sand-hills for some time after, but I think got 
off unharmed ; nor would I have shot the bird mentioned but that 
I wanted to set it up as aspecimen. I used frequently to see or 


hear of Eagles being about Bartragh up to 1856; but since then 


1 have neither seen nor heard of a bird visiting this locality, and 
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their continued absence I attribute to traps and poison, for of late 


years it has become the custom to poison the mountain shootings — 


as soon as the season is over, and as the Sea Eagle will eat any 
kind of carrion it readily falls a victim to the poisoned meat and 
traps of the keeper. | 
Greenland Falcon, Falco candicans.—Very rare, and has only 
once been obtained in the district. A fine adult female was shot 
by a country boy near Killala, on the 3rd April, 1875, and very 
fortunately came into the hands of Lieut.-Col. Knox, of Castlerea, 
who presented it to his brother, Mr. A. E. Knox, of Sussex, the well- 
known author of that delightful work, ‘Ornithological Rambles in 
Sussex.’ In the winter of 1868, a fine adult male of this species was 


shot near Belmullet, about forty miles from here, and is now in ‘the: 


collection of the Dublin Natural History Society. 

Peregrine Falcon, Falco peregrinus.—Resident, and breeds on 
the high cliffs on certain parts of the coast. . It appears to be more 
numerous in winter; perhaps some addition to its numbers by 
migratory birds may take place at that season. Lapwings in this 
locality appear to form a favourite part of its food, and afford some 


- most exciting flights, far finer than any to be witnessed with trained 


falcons. A short time back I saw the finish of a splendid flight: 
the poor Lapwing was quite worn out, and in order to avoid the 
last stoop of the Falcon dropped into the water, but the Falcon was 
not to be beaten, and, poising herself for a moment, gently lowered 
her feet and, lifting the Lapwing from the water, bore it away. 


Merlin, Falco esalon.—Resident, but oftenest seen during winter. 


It nests annually amongst the heather in the neighbourhood of 
Lough Eask, in the Ox Mountains, Co. Sligo. 

Kestrel, Falco tinnunculus.— Very common and _ resident, 
breeding in the old ruins throughout the country and in suitable 
rocky cliffs around the coast. 

Sparrowhawk, Accipiter nisus.—Very common throughout the 
wooded districts. ‘The young are exceedingly ravenous: In the 
summer of 1857 a pair built a nest and hatched four young in a larch 
tree close to the dwelling-house here, and being so near I used to 
_ visit the nest almost daily, but on one occasion when looking into it, 
a short time before the young were fledged, I saw only three birds. 
On making a closer search, however, I saw a clean-picked leg of the 
. missing one at the bottom of the nest, and the other leg, in a similar 


condition, lying at the foot of the tree, plainly showing that it had 
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been devoured by its fellows. A pair of Sparrowhawks build every 


year in the plantations about Moyview, and invariably construct a 


fresh nest each season, neither repairing their old nests nor those 
of Magpies or other birds, and I remarked the same habit with the | 


Sparrowhawks building in the finely timbered demesnes of Coolmore 
and Ballybricken, in the County Cork. Those nests that I dis- 
covered before the females began to sit had a well-formed cup- 
shaped cavity in the centre, with nicely rounded edges; but after the 
young were hatched the edges got flattened out, and by the time they 
were fledged the nest had become a loose, slovenly-looking platform, 
exactly like the ruins of an old deserted nest of Crow or Magpie. 
Buzzard, Buteo vulgaris.—Rare in this district, and has only 


twice come under my notice, at Moyview, flying about, the planta- 
tions. During the past winter, however, I saw a fine bird of this 
_ species on the sands near Bartragh, and again on the Enniscrone 


sand-hills, beating about over the rabbit-burrows. This bird I have 
every reason to think must have been the one that was afterwards 


killed by some boys at night in a plantation at Scurmore; as they 


were bird-catching with a light they met the bird roosting « on a low - 
tree, and fancied it was a young Eagle. : 


Marsh Harrier, Circus eruginosus.—I cannot with certainty say 


[have met with this bird, but when snipe-shooting I have occa- . 


sionally seen birds which may have been of this species. 

Hen Harrier, Circus cyaneus.—Rare in this part of the country. 
I have only seen one old male. It is known to sportsmen about 
here as the “ Sea-gull Hawk,” from its colour. 

Long-eared Owl, Striz otus.—Common and resident in the 
wooded districts. A pair rear their young in some old deserted 
nest (generally a Magpie’s) in the plantations here every season, 
and I have on several occasions sent young birds to the Dublin 


_ Zoological Gardens. During the breeding season the males may 


be heard nearly every evening amongst the trees uttering their — 
very peculiar call-notes, which, when heard at night proceeding 


from gloomy woods, gives one the idea of some unfortunate person 


moaning in the extremity of distress. It may be imitated by the © 
words “ hoo—hoo—hoo” repeated very slowly ; the h quite soft— 
almost a silent one. My attention was first directed to this 


moaning call of the owls in January, 1864, by some of the servants 


rushing into the sitting-room one evening, about eight o’clock, to 
Say that some one was dying in the wood near the cattle-house, 
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for they heard the dying moans. I went out to listen, and I cer. | 
tainly felt puzzled as to what animal produced the sound. At first 
I thought that some of the cattle might be choking from becoming 
entangled in the neck-chains, but on going to the cattle-house 
1 found everything quite still and quiet, and the moans coming 
from the trees, showed that it was some bird; but as I had never | 
read any description of the cry of the male Long-eared Owl in the 
breeding season, I could not imagine what bird it was. However, 
the night being moonlight I followed the sound, and when I got 
_ near the tree I saw a dark bird glide silently away, giving a slight 
flap of its wings when just leaving its perch, the noise made by the 
flap being scarcely audible. I thus followed the bird about the 
place for over an hour, but could never see it in the act of calling, | 
as the only sight I could get of it was on its leaving one tree for 
another when disturbed ; so I had to return without being satisfied 
as to its identity, though at the same time I was quite confident it 
was some kind of owl. For several nights I followed the bird 
with my gun, but was unsuccessful in obtaining a shot at it, though 
after a time I began to be almost certain that it was the Long-eared 
Owl; but, of course, unless I shot the bird or distinctly saw it in 
the act of calling, I could not be certain of its identity. This 
tantalizing state of things continued until the succeeding month of 
_ March, when one evening I was riding home from Ballina, and 
just before dark, as I was passing a grove, I heard the call from 
some trees close to the road. 1 immediately stopped, and closely 
watching the trees in a few moments had the satisfaction of seeing 
a fine Long-eared Owl sitting on the branch of a larch tree in the 
very act of “moaning”; and about a month later 1 had a good 
view of another, close to the house here, also calling. The young’ 
when half fledged, before they leave the nest, and for several weeks 
after they leave it, may be heard caliing incessantly for food, and ~ 
their loud plaintive cries readily attract attention to their retreat. 
The female has a very queer yelping kind of alarm-note when the 
young are approached, quite different from the moaning of the 
male bird or the cry of the young. 

Short-eared Owl, Strzx brachyotus. regular winter visitor to 
the heaths and low grounds, and is sometimes found in small flocks — 
_ by snipe-shooters. 

White Owl, Sérza flammea.— and common in the 
numerous old ruins throughout the country. 
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Snowy Owl, Stria nyctea.—A rare winter visitor, or perhaps 
should rather be classed as a straggler, having occurred only twice 
in this district. The first that appeared was shot by the late 
Mr. T. Palmer, in his demesne, Summer Hill, near Killala, on the - 
26th January, 1856; and the second was seen in November, 1860, 
by Mr. Palmer’s son, at the same place, but he was unable to 
secure it. The specimen obtained by Mr. Palmer is now in the 
possession of Colonel E. Knox, of Castlerea, near Killala. 


Order INSESSORES. 


Spotted Flycatcher, Muscicapa grisola.—A regular summer 
visitant to this district, but late in making-its appearance. Two. 
pairs build in the garden and trees near the house here every | 
season. In 1872 it was first seen on the 3lst May, and observed 
building on the 11th June. In 1873, first seen on the 15th May, 
and hatching on the Ist June. In 1875, first seen 17th May. In 
1876, 14th May. 

Pied Flycatcher, Muscicapa atricapilla.—The first recorded 
visit of this bird to Ireland was noticed by me in ‘The Zoologist’ 
for June, 1875 (p. 4498). It was an adult female bird and appeared 
here on the 18th April of that year. My attention was attracted 
by seeing it catching insects, and it appeared to me so strange 
that a Flycatcher should be seen so early in the season that 
I watched it attentively for some time. Observing that it had a 
smaller head and closer-looking plumage than the Spotted Fly- 
catcher, as well as a faint appearance of white on the wing, I began 
to doubt its being of that species; so the following day, to make 
certain, I shot it, and then found it to be a female Pied F lycatcher. 
It is preserved in the Museum of the Royal Dublin raciaty Kildare 
Street, Dublin. 

Cinclus aquaticus. Resides wherever there are suitable 
rocky streams, 

Missel Thrush, Turdus viscivorus.—Resident ‘ad common, and 
has become more numerous here of late years. When seen in parks" 
in September these birds are often mistaken for Fieldfares. 

Fieldfare, Turdus pilaris.—A regular winter visitant. 

‘Song Thrush, Turdus musicus—Common, but not so numerous 
as in the County Cork, nor do I see much edition to their numbers | 
at the time of the autumnal migration, probably because the line of 
Migration is more to the eastward. 
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Blackbird, Turdus merula.—Very common, and more numerous 
than the Thrush, which it outnumbers in about the same proportions 
as the Thrush did the Blackbird in that part of the South of Lreland 
where I formerly resided—z. e. at Castle Warren, Co. Cork. 


Ring Ouzel, Turdus torquatus.—A summer visitor to suitable — 


localities in the mountain district. I have seen it near Lough Talt, 
in the Ox Mountains, County Sligo. 
Redwing, Turdus iliacus.—A regular winter visitant. 
Hedgesparrow, Accentor modularis—Common. 
Redbreast, Eryihaca rubecula.—Common. 
Stonechat, Sazxicola rubicola.—Common and resident. 
Whinchat, Sazicola rubetra.—A summer visitor in very limited 
numbers to particular localities, and as it seldom leaves its favourite 
feeding-grounds, is but seldom noticed by the casual observer, 
I never met with it on the Sligo side of the Moy, but on the 
Mayo side it is to be found every summer haunting some waste 


fields near a scrubby hazel covert about a mile from the town of 
Kallala. 


Wheatear, regular summer visitant, very 


commonly distributed throughout the district. 


Sedge Warbler, Salicaria perenne. —A regular summer 


-_visitant. 
W hitethroat, Sylvia cinerea.— A regular summer visitant, 


generally appearing in this neighbourhood some time in May, 
from three weeks to a month later than the Willow Wren. 


Willow Wren, Phylloscopus trochilus.— A regular summer 


visitant arriving in April, and, except the ‘Wheatear, the most 
- numerous of all our summer birds. 


Chiffchaff, Phylloscopus rufa —Rare in this district, its haunts 


being restricted to a few old timbered demesnes. A straggler occa- 
sionally remains here in the Moyview trees for a day or two, but then 
passes on to the finely-wooded demesne of Belleek Manor, the seat 
of Sir Charles Knox Gore, situated three miles further up the river. 


It appears strange that none of these little birds remain here during 


the summer, for the timber is at least sixty years old, and covers 
about forty acres. In the South of Ireland I have known this bird 
to frequent much smaller patches of wood, and of younger growth, 
but in the neighbourhood of very old elms; so that probably aged 


trees are their favourite feeding-grounds, which they like to return | 


to after an occasional forage amongst younger trees. 
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Golden-crested Wren, Regulus cristatus.—Resident and very 
common throughout the district, where there are — plan- 
tations. 

Great Tit, Parus major.—Resident and common. 

Blue Tit, Parus ceruleus.—Also common. _ 

Cole Tit, Parus atery.—Common throughout the district. All 
three species build and rear their young in holes of walls about 
this place; indeed I have seen nests of the three species in the 
same wall of the farm-yard, with not many yards between the 
nests. ‘hey are very fond of feeding on oats, and it is most 
amusing to see the quickness with which such a feeble little bird 
extracts the grain from-the husk, by placing it under its foot and, 
holding it firmly, twisting off the husk with its bill. Both the Blue 
and Cole ‘Tits are very expert at this mode of shelling. 

Long-tailed Tit, Parus caudatus.—Not common in the district, 
although Sir Charles K. Gore informed me that it is resident in 
the Belleek Woods. J have only observed it here at Moyview in 
the winters of 1867-58 and 1858-59, when it was very common 
in the plantations. | 

Pied Wagtail, Motacilla Yarrelliz.— Resident and very common 
throughout the district, even in winter. _ 

White Wagtail, Motacilla alba.— Has once occurred here. 
I shot one in a ploughed field on the island of Bartragh, April 25th, 
1851: it appeared to move about more quietly than the Common 
Wagtail, and looking so much lighter in colour than that bird, 
I was induced to shoot it, and sent it to Dr. Harvey, of Cork, who 
confirmed my opinion by pronouncing it to be Motacilla alba. 

Gray Wagtail, Metacilla boarula.—Although a resident, is not 
commonly distributed through this district. I have met with young 
birds on the banks of the Moy close to Ballina. 

Yellow Wagtail, Molacilla Rayi.—A beautiful adult male visited 
this place on the 15th April, 1875. 1 saw it following a plough 
and picking up grubs and insects as they were turned up. It 
remained for only one day, and then disappeared. _ 

Meadow Pipit, Anthus pratensis.—Resident and very common. 
Some years ago, in the month of September, while rabbit shooting 
early one morning, on the island of Bartragh, 1 witnessed a most 
extraordinary gathering of Titlarks. They appeared to have been 
testing after a long flight, and when I disturbed them in passing, 
the entire flock of about two hundred birds all took flight directly 
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towards the mainland in a south-westerly direction. I was at first 
at a loss to account for such a gathering, as the number of resident 
Titlarks on the island could scarcely amount to a score, but the. 
fact of such a number being collected together, and all taking flight 
in the same direction from the island, iead me to conclude that this 
was a migratory flock which had been driven out of its course by 
winds or fogs, and had rested on the island as the first land made 
on coming from the open sea up the bay. 

Rock Pipit, Anthus petrosus.—F — coast 
the year. 

Sky Lark, Alauda arvensis. — Very common throughout the 
year, but appears to me to be more numerous in the south during 

winter. | 

- Snow Bunting, Emberiza nivalis.—A winter visitant, some years 
appearing in very large flocks on the island of Bartragh in March, 
‘probably collecting together before leaving for their northern 
summer quarters. 

Common Bunting, Emberiza miliaria.—Resident in very limited 
numbers throughout the district. 

Yellow Bunting, Emberiza cttrinella.—Very common, and the 
- most numerous of the resident species. 

Reed Bunting, Emberiza schoeniclus—Very common in the 
district, owing to the extent of wet land, so suitable to its habits. 

Chaffinch, Fringilla coelebs.—Very common. 

House Sparrow, Passer domesticus.—Scattered throughout the 
- district in little communities, although it cannot be called numerous 
anywhere. 

Green Linnet, Coccothraustes chloris——Resident and common 
in suitable localities, though not seen here 1 in such numbers as in © 
the South of Ireland. | 

Hawfinch, Coccothraustes vulgaris.—I have only once met with 
this bird here. In November, 1857, 1 saw a very fine one feeding 
on the red berries of a creeping shrub close to the sitting-room 
window at Moyview. It came close enough to the window to 
afford us a good view of it. 

Goldfinch, Carduelis elegans. —Resident, aiadiaeg in the gardens 
and trees near the house. A few summers ago a pair had a nest in 
an elder tree in the garden and reared their young, but for several 
days after | saw some of the young had left the nest I heard the 
plaintive call of a young one within it. I did not mind it at first, 
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but hearing the cry day after day without ceasing, I climbed up 
and found a fully fledged young bird fastened by the leg to the 
bottom of the nest, its little claws having become entangled in 
the wool used in its construction. This was so finely twisted round 
the foot that before I could disentangle it [ was obliged to bring 
it down from the tree. Last summer I found a young Spotted 
Flycatcher fastened to its nest in a similar way, but although quite 
fledged its wing-feathers had been so worn away by rubbing against 
the nest in its struggles to escape that it was quite unable to fly 
when set free. 

Siskin, Carduelis spinus.—Rare: I have only once met with it 
here, when J observed three birds (two females and a male) feeding 
ona ditch bank, along with some Goldfinches, in December, 1872.: 

Lesser Redpoll, Zinaria minor.—Rare, thougn resident in very 
limited numbers. One or two pairs have nests every season about 
the garden and plantations. I found a nest built in a larch tree 
about twelve feet from the ground, and also found young birds i in 

the plantations when scarcely able to fly. 2 
Mountain Linnet, Linaria flavirostris)—The commonest of all 
the Linnets that frequent the district, and hundreds may be seen 
in Winter feeding amongst the bent grass on the island of Bartragh, 
where numbers also breed and rear their young in summer. 

Common Linnet, Linaria cannabina.—Common, but not to be 
seen in such numbers here as in the South of Ireland. awe 

Bulfinch, Pyrrhula vulgaris—Rare: I have only occasionally 
observed it during winter, and I do not remember ever seeing it in 
this district in the breeding season, although it may take up its 
abode wherever there are brakes of its favourite sloe or blackthorn. 
Starling, Slurnus vulgaris. — Exceedingly numerous during 
Winter, and a few pairs breed in the cliffs of Killcummin Head, 
Killala Bay. 

Chough, Pyrrhocorax graculus.—Scarce: a few pairs breed in 
the sea cliffs of Killcummin Head. 

Raven, Corvus corax.—Has become very scarce of late years, 
owing to the constant trapping and poisoning which is carried on. 
During the past five or six years I have only seen one solitary bird 
in the district. anes 

Gray Crow, Corvus cornix.— Rather common, but not so 
numerous as in the South of Ireland. A pair builds every season _ 
here in a grove near the shore. 
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Rook, Corvus frugilegus.—Resident and numerous. 

Jackdaw, Corvus monedula.—Very numerous in this district on 
account of the great facilities afforded for building in the ruined 
abbeys and castles. 

Magpie, Pica caudata.—Very common. | 

Tree Creeper, Certhia familiaris—Occasionally seen here. In 
the fine old timber of the demesne of Belleek aes near Ballina, 
it is resident and common. 

Wren, Troglodytes vulgaris. —Common. 

Cuckoo, Cuculus canorus.—A regular summer visitant. 

Kingfisher, Alcedo ispida.—Occasionally seen in winter, when a 
solitary bird sometimes visits.the shores of the Estuary. 

Common Swallow, Hirundo rustica. — Regularly visits this 
district about the middle of April. The dates of its appearance 
for the last few years are as follows:—1872, 13th; 1873, 16th; 
1874, 8th; 1875, 16th; 1876, 18th; and 1877, 12th of April. 

House Martin, Hirundo urbica, Sand Martin, Hirundo riparia, 
and Swift, Cypselus apus.—Regular summer visitants, the Swift 
making its appearance later than either Swallows or Martins. 

Nighyar, Caprimulgus europeus. — Very rare: I only once 
- came across it, when I found a dead bird in one of my fields, on 
the 15th September, 1860. I believe, however, that it is not 


uncommon in summer about Hazelwood, near Sligo, about thirty 


miles from this place. : 
(To be continued.) ae 


ON THE CLAIM OF THE PINE GROSBEAK TO BE 
REGARDED AS A BRITISH BIRD. 


‘By J. H. GURNEY, JUN. 


SoME time ago I set to work to examine into the claim of the 
Pine Grosbeak to be retained in the list of British Birds. I found 
that a good deal of misapprehension about it prevailed amongst 
the authors whose works I consulted, and my notes accumulated 
‘in proportion to my researches. My papers were then laid aside, 
in the hope that time might unravel some of the intricacies which 
baffled me. As I now see no prospect, however, of getting any 
further information on the subject, I willingly accede to the 
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suggestion of a friend, and send the result of my investigations 


to the present time for publication in ‘ The Zoologist.’ 


Mr. Harting, in his ‘ Handbook of British Birds’ (p. 113), has 
given a list of nearly all the reported occurrences of the Pine 
Grosbeak in Great Britain, collected from various sources,* and 
one would suppose at first sight, from his long category, that there 
could be no doubt about the claim of this bird to be regarded as 
British. Many species, indeed, in that work have appended to 
their names far shorter lists of recorded occurrences, and have 
never been suspected to be interlopers.. But on examining the 


list of Pine Grosbeaks, we perceive on what slender evidence a 


great many of them have been introduced. I think I cannot do — 
better than follow Mr. Harting, and taking them sertatim as he- 
gives them, state as fairly as 1 can the pros and cons in regard 
to each. 

1. The Pine Grosbeak appears to have been first ili 
into the list of British Birds by Thomas Pennant, the well-known 
author of the ‘ British Zoology.’ In that work (4th ed., vol. i., p.317) 
he says, “I have seen them flying above the great pine forests of © 
Invercauld, in Aberdeenshire; and I imagine they breed there, for 


- Isaw them on the 5th of August.” He adds that one that he “ saw 


in Scotland and believed to be a female was (like the female Cross- 
bill) of a dirty green, the tail and quill-feathers dusky.” Nothing 
has ever transpired to make us doubt the correctness of Pennant’s 
identification of the species, which he has accurately described, 
except the rather significant fact that none are known with cer- 
tainty to have been seen in Scotland since. This of itself, however, 
is not sufficient proof that the bird was not once found there. 

2. In a catalogue ot the rarer birds met with in the parish of 
Kirkmichael, in Dumfriesshire, by Dr. Burgess, published about 
1792, the Pine Grosbeak is included; but Dr. Burgess’ name is 
unknown to ornithologists, and what weight may be attached to his 
authority in the matter it is impossible to say. Professor Newton 
informs me that Kirkmichael is close to Jardine Hall, but that 
Sir William Jardine (who, as every one knows, was a very good 
naturalist), in writing on the fauna of Dumfriesshire, in the ‘ New 
Statistical Account of Scotland,’ makes no mention of the Pine 
Grosbeak. Mr. Robert Gray, who I believe first drew attention to 


* One or two others which were unknown to him at the date of his publication 
Will be found mentioned at the end of this paper. 
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Dr. Burgess’ Catalogue, has not been able to throw any light on 
the matter in his ‘ Birds of the West of Scotland.’ | 

3. I have not seen Don’s ‘Fauna of Forfarshire,’ but am 
indebted to Mr. Gray for the following extract from it (p. 43) :— 
“ Loxia curvirostra, the Crossbill, and enucleator, the Pine Gros- 
beak. These two species of Loxia have come in great numbers to 


the woods of Glammiss and Lindertis, and totally destroyed the 


whole of the larch and fir-cones for these two years past.” Don's 
‘Fauna of Forfarshire’ was published in 1813: it is now impossible 
to decide whether he was competent to distinguish the species 
named by him or not. 

4. In Ireland this bird is supposed, on the vaguest testimony, to 
have been once obtained. The following is Thompson’s account 


of the specimen in his ‘ Natural History of Ireland’ (Birds), vol. i, _ 


p. 275:—“In the manuscript journal of that eminent naturalist, 
John Templeton, Esq., is the following note :—‘ December the 20th, 
1819. Yesterday heard from Mr. Montgomery, of Belfast [the 
late Mr. John Montgomery, of Locust Lodge] that Mr. Bradford 
{a pump-maker| had received a specimen of Loxia enucleator, 
which was. shot at the Cave Hill [vicinity of Belfast], and on 
showing [him] the figure in the ‘ Naturalists Miscellany,’ he 
recognized it to be the bird.”” Mr. John Templeton died in 1827: 
ten years afterwards his son published a list of Irish Vertebrates, 
from materials found amongst his papers (Mag. of Nat. Hist., n.s., 
vol.i. p. 403), in which the Pine Grosbeak is mentioned as “a 
doubtful native,” but no particulars are given of the specimen which 
was shot by Mr. Bradford at Cave Hill. J am told that the figure 
of the Pine Grosbeak in the ‘ Naturalists Miscellany’ is a gaudy 
red picture. I have not seen the work lately, but, if I remember 
right, many of its plates might puzzle a better naturalist than 
Mr. Bradford, and I should be inclined to discredit his identification, 


if for no other reason than that he progeased & to have recognised the 


species from such a bad figure. 

5. In Selby’s “ Catalogue of the Birds of Northumberland and 
Durham” (Trans. Nat. Hist. Soc. Northumb., 1831, p. 265) that 
anthor writes :—“ Strobilophaga enucleator. Pine Grosbeak. A 


specimen of this rare British species, now in the possession of 


Mr. Anthony Clapham, was shot at Bill Quay, near Newcastle.” 
This bird passed from Mr. Clapham to the late Mr. W. Backhouse, 
and is now in the possession of his son. It was lent to me some 
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years ago, and I had a photograph taken of it, which is now before 
me. It wasa female bird, of a greenish yellow colour and in moult. 


‘The only objection which has been raised to its authenticity is the 
odd place where it was said to have been killed—viz. Bill Quay, 


near Newcastle. I do not know the locality myself, but we are 
accustomed to think of a “ Quay” as a place where foreign birds 
are sold in cages. It is just possible that this Pine Grosbeak may 
have been a caged importation, in which case it might very well 


| have been got there, though not shot there.* Ihave a note that, 


» 


according to another account, it was obtained at Coble Dene, 
near Shields, but I have unfortunately mislaid the reference, and 
[have quite forgotten now what my authority for that = in 
the locality was. 

6. It seems just possible that the flight of Pine Gresbecks. 
recorded in Paget’s ‘ Natural History of Yarmouth’ (p. 6), as having © 


“been seen on the Denes, Nov. 1822,” may have been confounded 
in some way with the Hawfinches, a large flight of which are 


stated by the same author to have appeared in the January 
following. We are not informed that any were captured; only a 


flight of them “seen,” by whom is not stated; but a person not 


well acquainted with birds, might pap ge mistake a flock of Haw- 
finches for Pine Grosbeaks. | 

7. In Lubbock’s ‘Fauna of Norfolk’ it is remarked (p. 36) 
that “a pair of the Pine Grosbeak (Lowia enucleator) are now 
preserved in Yarmouth, shot near that place, and which are 
said to have had a nest, which unfortunately was destroyed.” 
This I have no doubt is the same pair and nest alluded to 
in Gurney and Fisher’s ‘Catalogue of Norfolk Birds’ (p. 21) 
as occurring at Raveningham, near Yarmouth. As the authors 


knew the late Mr. Lubbock, they in all probability communi- 


cated with him on this subject. If the Pine Grosbeak was ever 
a British bird, it was probably only a winter or an autumn 
visitant, at any rate not a summer one, and it seems impossible to 
believe that it could ever have nested in Norfolk. | 

8. In September, 1694, according to a statement in Fox’s 
‘Synopsis of the Newcastle Museum’ (pp. 65, 101), a flock of 
about a hundred birds visited a hemp-yard in Pembrokeshire, 
and destroyed all the hemp-seed. ‘They were so tame, or intent 
on their feeding “ that, being forced from their places, they would 
* Mr. Selby, in the Catalogue referred to, says that the bird “ was shot.”—Ep. 
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not remove above two or three yards.” It was not until nearly a 


- century afterwards that the suggestion was made by Marmaduke - 
Tunstall that they were Pine Grosbeaks (Fox, l. c.), but certainly - 


the account as left by the observer—a Mr. Roberts—points rather 
to the Crossbill, although no mention is made of the beak, beyond 
the statement that it was “more stubbed and aoe than a Bull- 
finch’s.” * 

9. The Pine Grosbeak is named in aahaes ‘Natural History 
of Worcestershire’ (p. 65), in a list of birds which “are all of un- 
frequent occurrence.” The Great Black Woodpecker is named 
also, but as no particulars are given of the occurrence of either of 
them, this record may be dismissed without further comment. 

10. Following the order in Mr. Harting’s list, where the 
records are arranged chronologically, we now go back to 
North Britain. In the list of species to be found in the parish 
of Eccles, in Berwickshire, copied verbatim for me by Mr. Gray, 
from the Statistical Account of the Parish, the Pine Grosbeak is 
thus noticed by Dr. R. D. Thomson, who Mr. Gray tells me was a 
member of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, and for a long time 


resident in Glasgow :—“ Besides about eighty common birds, the 


parish is occasionally visited by some rarer species; of these may 


be mentioned the Columba iturtur (Turtle Dove), Aquila albicilla | 


(Sea Eagle), Corythus enucleator (Hawk-finch), Ardea nycticoraz 
(Night Heron), Lanius excubitor (Greater Butcher-bird).” The 
English name of Hawk-finch would lead one to think that a 
mistake had been made. | 

11. In Mr. Pemberton Bartlett’s “Notes on the Ornithology of 
Kent” (Zoologist, 1844, p. 621), the reader is informed that the 
Pine Grosbeak has been “ occasionally killed” in the couniy. 
‘Mr. Bartlett's informant was Dr. Plomley, who possibly may have 
referred to a pair of Pine Grosbeaks in the late Mr. J. Chaffey’s 
collection of Kentish birds, which were said to have been killed | in 
England, but on whose authority is not known. 


12. Next we come to the late Mr. Yarrell’s specimen, which is 


now the property of Mr. Frederick Bond, in whose collection 
1 dare say many of the readers of ‘The Zoologist’ have seen tt. 


* From the original account by Lhwyd (Phil. Trans. Xxvil. pp. 464 and 466) it 
is plain that the birds could not have been Hawfinches, as might be supposed from 


the description of the bill. The cocks were of a deep scarlet colour; the hens gray; — 


with a scarlet breast.—Ep. 
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Although the evidence about it is very incomplete, it is the best 
authenticated specimen I know of. Yarrell (Brit. Birds, ii. p. 9) 
tells us that it was shot some years prior to 1839 at Harrow-on- 
~the-Hill; while Fox (op. cit., p, 65), apparently referring to the 
same bird, speaks of it as shot at Wellwyn, in the adjoining county 
of Hertford. So good a naturalist as Yarrell appears to have 
been satisfied of its authenticity, and in the absence of any further 
evidence, one must accept his testimony. 

13. In ‘The Zoologist’ for 1845 (p. 1025) « the Rev. H. Clark 
states that he had a Pine Grosbeak which was killed “in a fir- 
plantation near Rochdale, Lancashire,” in February, 1845. Mr. 
Bond has kindly informed me that he saw it several times, that it 
was a male bird, and that after Mr. Clark’s death it was sold toa 
dealer. Mr. Clark being dead, it is now too late to obtain any 
further information about it. 

14. In Knox’s ‘ Ornithological Rambles i in Sussex’ (p. 211), two 
Pine Grosbeaks are stated to have been killed in Ashdown Forest 
in February, 1848. Although it was believed at the time that they 
had been killed as stated, Mr. Knox informs me, by letter, that he » 
now almost begins to doubt them. 

15. The same naturalist has recorded (1. c.) that another Pine. 

Grosbeak was killed at Petworth. At sero distance of time no 
further evidence is procurable. 
16. In 1850 a Pine Grosbeak was seen at Corr ymulzie, Bremar, 
N.B., by the late Prof. Macgillivray, who, however, writes very — 
tastionsly and guardedly about it in his ‘ acces History of Dee- 
side and Breemar’ (p. 403). 

17. The seventeenth reported occurrence is a mere name in 
the ‘Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archeological Society,’ in 
Mr. Baker’s Catalogue of the Fauna of that county. 1 applied to- 
that gentleman’s grandson to know if he could tell me what ground 
there was for including it, and he has obligingly informed me that 
it appears from his grandfather’s papers that it was met with by 
Mr. Anstice, of Bridgwater, and also by the late Mr. Govett. As 
against this, I may remark that Mr. Anstice would most likely 
have communicated such an important fact to his friend Colonel 
Montagu for his ‘ Ornithological Dictionary,’ who, however, has 
made no mention of it. 

‘18. In a note on the occurrence of rare birds near Kingsbridge 
(Zool. 3474), Mr. Charles Prideaux states that a Pine Grosbeak 
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was lately (that is about 1851-2) killed at Taunton. Your corre. | 
_spondent, Mr. Nicholls, informed me some time ago that he saw 
the bird at the time, that it had been bought of a dealer, and that 
it looked to him as if it had been set up from the flesh. It may 
therefore rank with Mr. Bond’s bird as one of the better authen- 
ticated specimens. 

19. This record is the last mentioned by Mr. Harting (op. cut, i) 
and refers to one seen at Dunkeld, N.B., by Col. Drummond Hay, 
as he told me when I had the cieesats of meeting him some 
time ago. | 

20, 21, 22. In addition to the foregoing, I have thins more 
records to refer to, one relating to Lancashire, one to Hampshire, 
and one to Devonshire. In the first of these counties, the locality 
is Hulston, the date prior to 1837, and the recorder Mr. Rylands, 
on the authority of the Jate Mr. T. K. Glazebrook (Naturalist, 1887, 
p. 352). In the second, that is Hampshire, the locality is Thruxton 
(Zoologist, p. 9023), but in this instance I have been informed by 
the recorder himself, that a mistake was made in the identification 
of the species. As regards the third, 1 learn from Mr. Byne of 
Taunton, that he is in possession of a Devonshire-killed Pine 
Grosbeak, but its history, so far as I can make out, after a good 
_ deal of correspondence with various parties, is not satisfactory.* 

Mr. Gatcombe informs me that on the 8th November, 1868, 
the Rev. Mr. Furneaux saw a pair of Pine Grosbeaks feeding on — 
the seeds of an Arbor-vite at St. Germains, in Cornwall, and felt 
‘sure about the species. I have a note of being told that it was 
included, on the authority of the Rev. G. Tugwell, in one edition 
of the ‘Handbook of Devon, in which is followed the excellent 
practice of some recent Guides to counties, of devoting a chapter 
to Natural History. I have two editions of this Handbook, but 
neither of them contain any such record. 

In Mr. Gray’s valuable work on the ‘ Birds of the West tof Scot- 
land, already quoted, the Pine Grosbeak is mentioned as included 
in a list of the birds of the Esk Valley, in Midlothian ;+ and Mr. 
W. C. Angus has obligingly informed me that the Rev. J. M. 


* Perhaps this is the same bird as No. 18.—Ep. 
+ This list is contained in an anonymous edition of Allan Ramsay’s ‘ Gentle 
Shepherd; a Pastoral Comedy,’ published at Edinburgh in 1808 (vol.i. pp. 269—27]). 
Dr. Patrick Neill is said to have drawn up the botanical lists contained in this work, 
but it does not appear who was. responsible for the zoological lists.—Ep. 
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Crombie, in his ‘Braemar’ (a work which I have not seen), refers 
to a supposed Pine ——— that he saw near the Bridge of Dee 
at Invercauld. | 

Finally, in Prof. Newton’s copy of Bullock’s Sale Catalogue, 
which has MS. notes in it, in the hand-writing of some former 
 naturalist,—possibly Dr. Latham,—a female Pine Grosbeak is in- 
cluded and marked as British. In the Sale Catalogue of Mr. Sealy, 
of Cambridge, also, I see that “ Lot 59” is described as “ Pine 
Grosbeaks, three in case, one shot at Doncaster, and one at , 
Sheffield.” Whether these were anything more than dealer’s 
localities I am unable to say. 

Having now enumerated a list of five and twenty so-called 
“occurrences” of this bird in Great: Britain, I will proceed to 
weed out the most doubtful cases, and consider the claims of 
those that remain. In the first place, then, I dismiss all records in 
which the name of the bird is given without any particulars. Ido — 
the same with those included in the sale-catalogues, three in 
number. The remainder (fourteen in number) I divide into two 
classes, under the heads of “ mistaken identity,” and “mistaken — 
locality.” By mistaken locality I mean that the specimens in 
- question were not killed in this county, as those who wecergee 
them were led to believe. | 
Probable cases of mistaken identity 8. Forfarshire; 4. lreland 
(Belfast); 8. Wales (Pembrokeshire) ; 10. Berwickshire; 15. Sussex — 
(Petworth) ; 20. Lancashire (Hulston). ° | 

Probable cases of mistaken locality :—7. Norfolk (Yarmouth or 
Raveningham); 11. Kent; 18. Lancashire eo 14. Sussex 
(Ashdown), 

We have now only four left to deal with, and it appears to me 
that these are the most worthy of credit :— : 

1. The examples met with by Pennant in Aberdeenshire. 

5. Mr. Backhouse’s bird, obtained at Bill Quay, Newcastle. — 

12. Mr. Bond’s bird, said to have been killed at Harrow. 

18. The Taunton specimen of 1852, for the correct naming of 

which I have the authority of one of your correspondents, — 
Mr. Nicholls. 

I leave it to your able correspondent, the Rev. M. A. Mathew, 
to say what he can for the last-named specimen in his forthcoming 
work on the Birds of the West of England. As regards Mr. Bond’s 
specimen, the only argument which can be used against it is the 
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possibility of its being an escaped importation ; and the same may 
be said of Mr. Backhouse’s specimen. As regards the birds met 
with by Pennant, looking to the ease with which the Pine Grosbeak 
could fly to this country from its Scandinavian home, and the vast 
forests of pine in which to this day whole flocks might roam un- 
noticed and unmolested, I confess I see no great reason to discredit 
his account. Antiquated records of birds are generally incomplete, 
and in the case of the Pine Grosbeak this is especially the case, 
but because a few reports may be disproved, we are not therefore 
to discredit all. That it is not found here now is no proof that it. 
- was not once found here. | | as 

The conclusion at which I arrive is that if the Pine Grosbeak 
were now to be installed for the first time as a British bird, the 
evidence would scarcely warrant such a step; at the same time the 
- evidence is of such a kind that we are not justified now in rejecting 
it, especially as it has been standing in our lists for a great number 
of years, and has become firmly established there by the verdict of 
almost every writer on British Birds. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


BREEDING OF THE OTTER.—I quite agree with Mr. Southwell, as regards 
the age of young Otters, that length would be much more reliable than 

weight (although I neglected to weigh three dead examples mentioned in my 
— former letter), but think he will agree with me that it is practically im- 
possible to measure a live Otter; even with a perfectly tame individual or a 
young one the result would not be likely to be very accurate. In ‘ Land 
and Water’ for June 8, 1867, Mr. James Lomax writes that he has hunted 
Otters for forty years, and found very young cubs in almost every month 0! 
the year. With regard to the four last examples mentioned in my former 
letter (p. 100), I should be glad to correct a misprint: seven lines from the 
bottom of the page, “one of” should be inserted between the words “me” 
and “these”; and two lines further on, “specimens” should be singular— 
A. H. Cocks (5, Radnor Place, Hyde Park). 

BREEDING OF THE OTTER AND Bapour.—As any fact with regard to 
the habits or instincts of these two happily still indigenous British quad- 
rupeds seems acceptable, I may add my mite, at least respecting the forme! 
animal, to the observations of Messrs. Cocks and Southwell (pp. 100, 172). 
I have only had young Otters sent me on two occasions, and not having My 
note-book with me I am not able to give the exact date, but one i know 
I received in January, and the other during the winter months. On¢ 
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of these was not much longer than a good-sized Squirrel, but the other was 
more bulky and evidently older. This happened several years ago, and 
I did not take either the length or weight of the juveniles, but their occur- 
rence at that season of the year is in favour of Mr. Southwell’s conclusions 
as to the time of breeding. How long a time does it take the Otter to 
attain maturity? About the middle of November last a young Badger was. 
sent from the New Forest to my house in Hampshire, but unfortunately 
J was away, and consequently it was not preserved; it was about a foot in 
length, but my friends did not weigh it. A friend of mine in the forest 
asked me how long a Badger went with young, as he had kept a female a 
year or more, and then she had young, but died soon after. I confessed my 
ignorance of the matter, and told him I believed the period of gestation was 
almost if not quite unknown. Has the time been proved with certainty ? 
.I quite believe, with Mr. Southwell, that the pairing of any animal in 
confinement is not of much value as an indication of what takes place 
in a state of nature, for we well know that domestication, or even semi- — 
domestication, often has strange effects upon the creatures taken under 
man’s careful supervision.—G. B. Corin (Ringwood, Hants). 

BREEDING OF THE BapcEerR.—My Badger, which had her first family : 
of one (a female) on February 27th, last year, presented me with another | 
family on the evening of February 16th, this year. Naturalists will there- 
fore be glad to learn that I can now settle that vexed question, the gestation 
of these curious animals, for this Badger has gone with young a year all 
but about seventeen days. I cannot say how many there are, for the 

apartment is a long hollow tree, which I cannot see far into. It was seven 
— weeks before the young one turned out last year, and then its mother was 
very anxious that it should not be seen, and soon carried it back in her 
mouth. The reason I think there are several is from the music they make, 
which is very like that made by Ferrets. I have known a wild Badger 
have five young ones. It has been ascertained in Germany that the Roe > 
_has the power of suspending the time of gestation, and this seems to be the 
only way of accounting for the fact of wild-caught Badgers going as long as 
‘fifteen months with young. —F. H. Satvix (Whitmoor House, Guildford).4 
Marten-cat In LinconNsHIrE.—I send the following account of a com- 
paratively recent capture of a Marten-cat in Lincolnshire, as there are not 
many of our English counties that can still reckon this animal with any 
certainty among its fauna. It occurred in a large wood of more than five 
hundred acres, called South Wood, belonging to Mr. Thomas Drake, of 

Stainfield Hall. A cousin of mine, Mr. F. F. Morres, was shooting with » 
_ a party of two or three others during the Christmas vacation of 1871-72 in 
the above-named wood, which was still famed as the haunt of Martens, one 
or more being generally killed there every winter. The owner has numerous 
specimens preserved in various attitudes. The party had been shooting all 
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the morning, and had made a very varied — the sport being doubly 
interesting in consequence of the wood not being regularly preserved, and 
being still the haunt of many an animal and bird, such’ as the Marten-cat 
and Buzzard, which would have received but scant mercy at the hands of 


most owners. Would that there were more such refuges for the destitute 


still to be found! They had sat down to enjoy—and what more enjoyable 
on such an occasion ?—their al fresco luncheon, and had not been long so 
engaged, when one of the boys who had been beating cried out, “TI see a 
Marten!” and sure enough there was a fine Marten-cat peering down upon 


them from a Squirrel’s “draw” just above their heads. There was a rush 


for the guns,. but my cousin was quickest on his legs, and soon a fine male 
Marten-cat was lying at his feet, which now adorns his rooms as a memorial 
of a most pleasant excursion. I may add that up to this time this wood 
had been a well-known haunt of Martens, and although of course not 


plentiful, they are not considered rarities. I am afraid, however, this will : 
not long continue to be the case, but I am sure that every one who is 


interested in the Natural History of our island will say with me, “The 
longer the better."—A. P. Morrss (Britford Vicarage, Salisbury). 

[We should be glad if any readers of ‘The Zoologist’ would enumerate any 
localities where the Marten-cat may yet with certainty be found.—Ep.| 
GALLinuLE NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.—In addition to the occur- 
rences of the Purple Gallinule in the United Kingdom mentioned by 
Mr. Cecil Smith and yourself in the May number of ‘The Zoologist’ 
(pp. 227, 228), I beg to inform you that a very fine specimen of this bird 
was caught by a navvy on an embankment of the North-Western Railway, 
not far from Wellingborough, in Northamptonshire, and brought to me at 


Lilford, where it is now alive and well in my aviary. Iam sorry that, as 


I have not my notes here with me, I cannot give you the precise date of 
this occurrence, but my impression is that it was early in 1873. This bird 
bore no traces of captivity. —LiLrorp. 

THE SOMERSETSHIRE PURPLE GALLINULE.—The facts forwarded to you 
by me relative to the occurrence in Somersetshire of the Purple Gallinule 
were supplied me by the owner of the bird, and by a gentleman who is his 
near neighbour. ‘There can be no reason why their statements should not 
be received that one bird was captured and another seen. It is beyond me 
to understand on what grounds the Purple Gallinules, and some other 
birds, which have been obtained in this country should be set down as 


escapes. There is no antecedent impossibility in any bird that can fly 


finding its way to England; there is no great improbability in birds which 
belong to the South European or North African Ornis straggling occasionally 
to this country. It is not easy, it is well nigh impossible, to lay down any 
hard and fast rule, and to pronounce of one bird that it is an escape, of 
another that it can only be a genuine immigrant. Unless there are the easily- 
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detected signs of captivity, or some private markings about the bird, the — 
presumption should be that it was “a bond fide traveller.” And private _ 
markings have sometimes upset the reputation of specimens of birds which 
are generally admitted as British visitants without auy question. We have 
known a Welsh Rough-legged Buzzard proved in this manner to be only 
an importation and subsequent escape. When one meets a Parrakeet, a 
Whidah-bird, or a Canary in its yellow plumage at large, it is justly con- 
cluded, from sufficient grounds, that these must in some manner have 
escaped from their cages; but with birds which are not commonly kept in 
confinement and which might without any very great difficulty wander to 
these shores, in the lack of proof to the contrary, one would be disposed 
to pronounce them wild birds and not éscapes. Purple Gallinules have 
occurred several times in this country, as your editorial note informs us. 
Mr. J. H. Gurney, jun., has been good enough to acquaint me that the 
Norfolk example is the Green-backed Gallinule, Porphyrio smaragdonotus, a 
North-African species, and that the Irish specimen, which, through the 
kindness of Mr. J. Marshall has been added to my collection, is the 
Martinique Gallinule, which differs from the Purple Gallinule of South 
Europe in its somewhat smaller size. If all these Purple Gallinules are 
escapes, is it probable that none of the owners would have advertised the 
loss from their aviaries of so valuable a bird, and thus have furnished proof 
of the fact? I shall not hesitate to admit the Serin Finch, the Calandra 
Lark, and the Purple Gallinule in my ‘ Birds of the 8.W. Peninsula,’ any 
more than I should feel disposed to close its pages against the Hawk Owl, 
_White’s Thrush, or the Yellow-billed Cuckoo—Munrray A. Matuew (The 
Vicarage, Bishop’s Lydeard). | 

Norte oN THE PoRPHYRIO KILLED aT TATTERFORD, NoRFoLK.—Hayving 
had an opportunity of examining the Porphyrio killed at Tatterford in 
October last, and mentioned at page 228 of the current volume of the 
‘Zoologist,, I think it well to mention that it is not a specimen of 
P. hyacinthinus, but of the nearly allied P. smaragdonotus ; and I think it 
- would be desirable that the other British-killed Porphyrios which have 
been referred to P. hyacinthinus should be carefully examined, with the 
view of ascertaining whether any of these examples are also in reality 
referable to P. smaragdonotus. The latter species is readily distinguishable 
from P. hyacinthinus by the greener tints of its plumage, especially on the — 
- back: it is a South African species, but it also inhabits Lower Egypt, as 
 tecorded by my son in his ‘ Rambles of a Naturalist,’ p. 186. I may 
add that the Tatterford bird’ shows no signs whatever of having been kept 
in confinement.—J. H. Gurney (Northepps Hall, Norwich). 

Roostine Hairs oF THE the past winter count- 
less numbers of Starlings have been roosting every night in a wood on the 
left bank of the Liffey, about half-way between Lucan and Dublin. On 
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several occasions, a short time before sunset, I have watched flocks 
arriving from all directions to this roosting-place, and, when several miles 
away from it, have seen flocks flying towards it. Many of these flocks 
unite on arriving, and spend some time in sailing and wheeling about, as 
if waiting for the arrival of others before alighting in the laurels, which 
they do quite unexpectedly, for when wheeling about they suddenly sweep 
down almost perpendicularly into the wood. After this, when they have 
disappeared from view, the noise they make is so loud that it is heard at 
a distance of several hundred yards, although there is a fall of water close 
by. The noise may be described as a harsh, half- hissing and half. 
whistling sound, and resembles the sound of water rashing through a 
narrow channel; it is kept up until after it is dark, I suppose until they 
have done disputing about the places they are to occupy. ‘The number of 
flocks and the size of many of them make it difficult to conjecture the 
probable number of birds that came to the place each evening, but I think 
there must have been at least from 200,000 to 300,000. An uncle of 
mine, who saw these assemblages oftener than I did, thinks that there were 
1,000,000 ; but the difference in these estimates only tends to show the 
impracticability of arriving at the true number. I do not know when the 
Starlings began to frequent this wood, but am told it was in October; they 
quitted it in the first week of April. Several authors allude to instances of 
Starlings roosting in immense flocks, as though this practice was an un- 
common one; but I have heard of several similar instances, and believe it is 
- the usual habit of Starlings to roost together in great numbers during the 
winter half of the year. Mr. Gould, writing of the Starliug, in his ‘ Birds of 
Europe,’ says :—“‘ They congregate in large flocks in autumn and winter. 
On the approach of evening many of these flocks unite, and before going to 
— roost this immense body may be seen traversing, with undulating sweeps and 
evolutions, the immediate neighbourhood of their resting-place. They prefer 
for this purpose secluded and warm situations, such as thickly set reed- 
beds, coppices, or plantations of fir."—J. HK. Patmer (Lucan, Co. Dublin). 
CrossBILL NEsTING NEAR BovurnemMouTH.—On March 1éth a nest of 
the Crossbill was found by some boys in a fir tree on the outskirts of the 
town of Bournemouth. It contained four young birds, one of which 
~ escaped, one was killed with a stone, and two were brought to the bird- 
stuffer, Mr. Green. ‘Their colour was a dull green with blackish streaks; 
the mandibles very slightly crossed: the note much the same as that 


of the old bird. ‘The nest was made of sticks, moss, and woul. —- 


G. J. Dumvitte (Woodhill, Oswestry). | 

[Many instances are on record of the Crossbill nesting in other parts of 
England, but this is the first occasion, we believe, on which it has been 
known to rear its young in Hampshire. One reason, doubtless, why the 
nest is not more frequently found is that the Crossbill breeds so very early 
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in the year, the young being hatched before many other birds have laid 
their eggs.—Eip. | | 

BEARDED TIT. AND HAwFINCH IN —Being in Aberdeen 
recently, 1 had the pleasure of visiting the Free Church College Museum, 
where I observed, in a case (said to contain birds of the locality), a splendid 
specimen of the Bearded Tit. On asking the keeper, Mr. Beaveridge, 
about its claim to be there, he told me that he himself had shot it at a 
place called Monymush, in the County of Aberdeen. I mention this fact 
because in all works on Ornithology to which I have access I find it stated 


that the Bearded Tit is not found in Scotland. In the same case I also 


noticed a fine Hawfinch, and was delighted to hear that it was procured 
in the same district as the Tit, and by the same individual. — Tomas 

Epwarp (Banff). 

[The Bearded Tit is included in “Don's ‘Fauna of Forfarshire’ (1818), 

and a writer in Loudon’s ‘ Magazine of Natural History’ for 1830 states 
that he saw a bird of this species at Inchannan, in Renfrewshire, where the 
River Gryfe joins the Clyde. ‘These are the the only records known to us 
of the occurrence of this bird in Scotland: As regards the Hawfinch, 
although unknown in the West of Scotland, it occurs in the southern and 
eastern counties, where it has been traced from Dumfriesshire to East 
Lothian, thence to Aberdeenshire, Banffshire, and Caithness, in all of which 
counties several specimens have been obtained. See Gray’s ‘ Birds of the 
West of Scotland,’ p. 144.—Ebp.| | 

Nesting or THE Brampuina. — I think a statement of Mr. Mitchell’s, 
in the ‘ Zoologist’ for May is calculated to convey an erroneous impression. 
He states that the nests of the Brambling “ are usually placed in the birch 
trees at heights of from four to eight feet, and the number of eggs never 
more than four.” I have found several nests at double the greatest height 
mentioned, and I think the birds must have been laying when Mr. Mitchell 
found his nests, as, out of nine nests found by myself and friends in Norway 
only one contained so few as four eggs, and the bird was not sitting. The 

other nests contained respectively five, five, five, five, six, six, seven, and 
eight eggs. One of these nests may possibly have been a Chattinch’s. — 
Joun P. THomasson (Alderley Edge). 

MooRHEN DEFENDING ITs YOUNG FROM A Stoat. — Some time ago a 
parishioner of mine (Mr. John Gay Attwater), a keen observer of Nature, 
was walking by the side of the river, when he was attracted by the 
‘gambols of a newly hatched brood of Moorhens with their mother. While 
he was watching them the parent bird gave its peculiar sharp cry of 
Warning, and the young ones scuttled under. the friendly shelter of the 
bank in various directions. On looking about to discover the cause of 
alarm, he perceived a Stoat on the opposite bank of the stream to that to 
Which the Moorhens had fled for shelter, which was sniffing up the air in. 
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an ominous manner, having evidently scented his prey before him. After 
having settled to his own satisfaction the whereabouts of the Moorhens, 
the Stoat without hesitation entered the water, and began to swim across 


to the opposite bank ; but before he had half-way crossed the stream the 
old bird, which had been keenly watching her enemy’s tactics, flew directly 


at him, and as she passed over struck at him with her long sharp claws, and 
turned him completely head over heels in the water. At this unaccustomed 
treatment the Stoat fairly turned tail, and returned to the bank from 
whence he had started. But he was not to be vanquished in a moment, 


and the scent of his prey being too alluring he once more started on his 


- voyage, when once again the Moorhen courageously dashed at him, 
and treated him in an exactly similar manner, repeating her attacks 
in this way until the Stoat, being half-drowned, thought that discretion 
was evidently the better part of valour, and gave up the pursuit ; but his 
troubles were not then ended, as the farmer’s gun prevented him from ever 
repeating a similar attempt.— Arruur P. Morrus (Britford Vicarage, 
Salisbury). 

PARTRIDGES COLOURED LIkKE ReD Grouse. — The Editor's remark, 
page 229, in connexion with this subject, was evoked partly by the 
omission, in a newspaper report which he had for reference, of the words 
Not having seen Sir William’s account” before the words (in the said 
report) “one is at a loss to know,” &c. If this clause be inserted in the 
page referred to (ninth line from bottom), before the words “and he 
was at a loss to know,” &c., it will, I think, somewhat modify the respon- 
sibility of my statement and apparent misquotation. I have taken the 
opportunity of amending it in the proof of thespaper for the ‘ Proceedings 
of the Glasgow Natural History A. Harvir-Brows 
(Dunipace House, Larbert, N. B.). | 

Burr VaRIETY oF THE Sone Turusu.—A beautiful variety of the Song 
Thrush was shot in September last by Sir Henry Boynton, Bart., of Burton 
Agnes. It retains all the normal markings, but the colour is of a rusty buff 
or yellowish sandy hue throughout. I may perhaps mention that I have just 
such another one in my own collection, and always considered it a very rare 
variety. It is singular how many different birds change to this pale rufous 
colour. I have three Hedge-sparrows, one Redbreast (similar, though some- 
what paler), aud a Sky Lark, all of this hue, and have seen others.— 
F. Boyes (Beverley). 

GrecaRious Hasits or THE LONGEARED one scrap of evi- 
dence may be added to the testimony of Messrs. Gurney, Boyes, and 
Corbin, I may observe that I met a gentleman lately who assured me that the 
Long-eared Owl is often met with in small “coveys,” but being rarer than 
_ the short-eared species it does not so often come under the observation of 
naturalists. He met with a small party of six individuals a little while 
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— back in a fir-wood, and, as generally seems to be the case, could have shot 


them all;- only one bird, however, was killed, being all that the shooter 
required for his collection.—C. Marrazw Prior (Bedford). 


Tue CuRLEW oF THE WiLTsHIRE Downs.—Perhaps the remarks I am 
about to make have not much bearing upon the point at issue, as to the 


_ supposed nesting of the Common Curlew in Wiltshire (p. 183), but may 


serve as an illustration of how mistakes of the kind are made even by 
those whose knowledge naturally points to a different conclusion. Some 
few seasons ago an oologist—whose name I purposely reserve—paid me a 


_ visit, and having amongst other things looked over my small collection 


of eggs, I asked him if he saw any error in nomenclature; he 


replied, he had noticed one egg marked Numenius arquata, which certainly — 
— did not belong to the Curlew, it being much too large as well as of different 


markings; and he further added, that the eggs of the Curlew were taken 
not uncommonly on the downs in the neighbourhood of Winchester, &c. 


I suggested that he meant eggs of the Stone Curlew or Thick-knee; for 


Gilbert White, in his ‘ Natural History of Selborne,’ mentions the breeding 


‘of that species in his day not very many miles from the same place, but my 


friend still held to his opinion that my large egg was not that of a Curlew. 
If I mistake not the downs in question form a continuation of those in 
Wilts, and if this is the case it seems somewhat remarkable that the same 
error has been committed in two separate instances. Whether my friend 
has ever altered his opinion I am unable to say, yet, if this should meet his 
eye, no doubt he will remember the incident, and will perhaps give us a 
note on the subject.—G. B. Corsin (Ringwood, Hants). 

Rep-wrxcep STARLING IN YoRKSHIRE.—On March 81st last, while on 
an entomological tour between Askern and Barnsley, just after leaving 
Adwick-le-Street and crossing the Pontefract and Doncaster turnpike-road, 
I'saw laying among the grass on the roadside what I took to be a dead 
Blackbird; but, on picking it up to examine it, I found it to be a fine 
male of the above species; it had apparently flown against the telegraph 
wires during the night. This rewarded me for the otherwise fruitless 
journey.—S. L. Mostey (Primrose Hill, Huddersfield). 

[This makes the tenth recorded instance of. the occurrence of the 
American Red-winged Starling in the British Islands. For the other 
nine, see ‘ Hand-book of British Birds,’ p. 117.—Epb.| 

Nore on tHE Wittow Wren. — Notwithstanding the intensely cold 
weather which we had early in April, the willow warblers arrived here 
in their usual abundance. One was seen for the first time on April 12th, 


and by the 15th they were somewhat plentiful, although not generally 


distributed, owing no doubt to the cold wind, which induced them to 

affect such localities as were screened. It may be noted that I never heard 

their song from their arrival until the 19th April; on the 20th, however, 
21 
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their clear, sonorous notes may be: heard almost in every grove. I sawa 
Pied Wagtail for the first time on March 10th; a few hen Chaffinches on 
the 18th ; and a friend told me he observed a female Wheatear on April Ist, 
I believe the females generally make their appearance a few days before the 
males.—E. P. P. (Wilsden). 

[Our correspondent’s observation with regard to the Willow Wren con. 
firms a remark which we have before had occasion to make, namely, that 


the song of a summer bird, when heard for the first time, does not always 


indicate that the author of it has only just arrived; on the contrary, for 
the reason above stated and from other causes, the bird may have been 
here many days before announcing its presence by a song.—Ep.] _ 
Buackcap’s NEsT SUSPENDED IN A Fir Tree.—I came across a very 
‘unusual site for a Blackcap’s nest last summer, well illustrating the old 
proverb that “ Necessity is the mother of invention.” This bird, as every 
one knows, usually builds amongst brambles, grown through with nettles, 
&c., but in this instance a marked deviation from the usual mode had 
been resorted to. Ina fir plantation, consisting chiefly of spruce without 
any underwood (indeed nothing will grow beneath spruce), a Blackcap had 
suspended its nest in the hollow formed by the downward growth of the spring 
_ shoots of a spruce branch stretching out from the tree and a few feet from 
the ground, exactly in the manner of the Goldcrest.—F. Bovss (Beverley). 
Brack-tHRoatep Diver on Fresh Water.—A female Black-throated 
Diver was shot during the third week of April on a fresh-water pond at 
Trengwainton, which as the crow flies is about a mile from the sea. The 
Divers are oceanic in their habits; and at this season of the year, when 
mackerel and other fish are abundant, it is curious that the bird in question 
should have strayed inland to the pond referred to. We never see the Black- 
throated Diver in its full speekled plumage with black throat, but we get the 
other two species occasionally in full ornate plumage. The Black-throated 
Diver is much the rarest of the three.—Epwarp Hrar.e Ropp (Penzance). 
[Our gorrespondent’s remarks are no doubt accurate enough as regards 
Cornwall, but will not apply to Scotland, where both the Black-throated and 
Red-throated Divers are eminently fresh-water species. There is, perhaps, 
scarcely a loch of any size in the north and west-of Scotland that is not 


tenanted, for a considerable portion of the year, by one or more pails of . 


Divers.— ED. | 

RoUGH-LEGGED BuzzaRD AND Perecrine Fatcons at Harwici.— 
A beautiful dark-coloured specimen of the Rough-legged Buzzard was shot 
here in November last; and in December two female Peregrine Falcons 
were shot on the River Stour—one in the act of stooping at some Sea 
Gulls ; the other, after it had pounced on a Wood Pigeon flying across the 
river, which it carried to the shore and there killed by tearing out the 
windpipe and breaking the neck at the back of the head; it was extremely 
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fearless, as it allowed the person who shot it to approach a as near as he 
liked. —F. Kerry (Harwich). 

LitrL—E GuLLs AND KirriwakEs IN Essex. ‘the 29th December, 
~ 1876, an immature specimen of the Little Gull, and on the 8th January, 
1877, a mature bird of the same species, was shot in the Harwich harbour. — 
The old bird had lost a portion of the upper mandible, and the wound 
appeared to have been of long standing, as the lost portion was being re- 
produced. On the 11th January last a mature Kittiwake was shot on the 
River Stour; and on the 12th February an immature bird of the same 
species was seen to alight in a farm-yard at Great Oakley, where it was 
caught, being too exhausted to fly further, and being et nothing but 
feathers and bones.—Lp. 
Lirttz Bittern In —In November last a Little Bittern 
was caught in the Vale Road, Guernsey, and brought alive to the shop of 
Mr. Couch, the bird-stuffer. I did not see the bird at the time, but it has 
since been sent over to me: it is a young bird of the year, and Mr. Couch 
informs me a male by dissection.—Crciz Suita (Bishop’s Lydeard). 

NigHTINGALES IN Brirrany.—I have been reading your interesting 
book ‘Our Summer Migrants,’ and have just come across a notice of the 
Nightingale, at page 34: at the bottom of the page you say, on the authority 
of Mr. Blyth, ‘‘ There are none in Brittany.” Some fifteen years ago, one 
May night, there were plenty. In the evening I left Nantes, near St. Malo, 
in one of those odd little conveyances common to country parts of France. 
I was with a Scotch cousin who had never heard a Nightingale; well, we 
jogged along, much cramped, weary and hot, far into the night. On 
nearing Chateaubriant the little conveyance was stopped at the foot of a 
steep hill, for all to walk up. There wasa forest on each side of the road—it © 
was a dark, still night; both sides of the road, among the trees, seemed to be 
alive with Nightingales singing their loudest. You may imagine my Scotch 
cousin's astonishment, he being a keen observer of such things. I was so 
impressed with the circumstance that I cannot forbear writing to you to con- 
tradict Mr. Blyth’s statement, as I know the Nightingale’s note well; and, 
at the time we heard it, no other birds in that place could have been singing 
as they did.—H. V. M. Witson (33, Spencer Road, New Wandsworth). 

Birps ImpaLeED BY THE WIND oN WEATHER Vanrs.—At page 271 
of the ‘ Zoologist’ is a letter from Mr. A. P. Smith about a Woodcock 
which struck against the vane of a church at Ipswich, and was impaled on 
the arrow. As some may hardly have credited so extraordinary a story, | 
may quote a corroborative account from the ‘ Manchester Courier’ of a 
similar accident to a Jackdaw :—“ During the recent gales the inhabitants 
of Aspatria were surprised to observe a dark-looking object attached to 
the end of an arrow-shaped vane on the summit of the lofty tower of their 
church. On a nearer examination it proved to be the lifeless body of a 
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Jackdaw, which: the violence of the wind had driven upon the arrow and 
literally impaled.” The one story corroborates the other.—J. H. —— 
Jun. (Northrepps Cottage, Norwich). 
Cuckoo LAYING IN a SwaLLow’s NEST. —The Cuckoo's egg I men- 
- tioned to you as having been deposited in the nest of a Swallow was taken 
by one of my boys from a nest built under the bridge in Cassiobury Park. 


I have never met with or heard of another instance of this egg being — 


found in a Swallow’s nest, nor do I think that the fact is recorded in any 
book on Natural History. ‘The small size and peculiar position of the nest 
preclude the possibility of the egg having been laid in it in the ordinary 
manner, and I do not doubt that it was conveyed there in the Cuckoo's 
mouth. I believe this mode of depositing the egg to be the ordinary one 
adopted, as few of the nests selected would admit of so large a bird sitting 
in, or even on them. —GEORGE Rooper (Nascott, Watford). | 

[At pp. 222, 223 of ‘Our Summer Migrants’ will be found lists, from 
various authentic sources, of the birds in whose nests the egg of the Cuckoo 
has at different times been found. The number of species amounts to jifty- 
siz, but the Swallow is not included. The instance above narrated by Mr. 
Rooper is thé*first of the kind that has come to our notice, and 1s extremely 
interesting. —kEp.,| 


Kire at Norrurepps, Norrorx.—This afternoon (May 2nd) saw, at 


Northrepps, a Buzzard going south, and immediately afterwards a second, 
and then a Kite. I was very much surprised at seeing the Kite, although 
it is not long since my father saw one at Northrepps ; and it was still more 
unusual to see it so late in the year in company with Buzzards migrating 
southwards. They were high up, but the sky was very. clear, and | 
could plainly see the light head and forked tail of the Kite, and observe 
every now and then the tail turned rudderwise—J. H. Gurney, Jun. 
(Northrepps Cottage, Norwich). 

CorREctION oF AN Error.—In my ‘Notes from Beverley,’ p. 15%, 
in mentioning the note of the Spotted Crake, I am made to say—‘* The 


males begin to call at dusk like Corn Crakes or Quails, only the note 1s 


very different, and may be imitated by pronouncing quickly the word 
‘gluck "—‘gluck’ every three or four seconds.” Please read “quick” —‘quick” 
for “gluck”—* gluck,” as the latter would make it very like the note of the 
Quail, which bird I frequently hear in the summer here; though when the 
corn is reaped they seem to leave us, judging by the very few that are 
killed in the shooting season. I should liken the notes of the Quail to 
“ shut, ghut it "—“ ghut, ghut Boyus (Beverley). 

Inrropuction or Forricn Lanp Fresa-warnr Mo.vsca.— 


With reference to the occurrence in this country of foreign land and fresb- 
water shells (p. 232), I may mention that they are now very frequently 


introduced. I myself turuod loose on a moor in the county of Durham, 
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gone twenty-five years ago, several specimens of Helia villosa which I had 
brought alive from Switzerland, and I know that they or their posterity 
were living in the same place ten years later. Jsawa few weeks ago a 
couple of splendidly grown Parmacella, which had been found in a garden 
near Newcastle, and which will doubtless, if they are properly fed, establish 
a colony in our neighbourhood. These, of course, must have becn intro- 
duced accidentally with plants; but many other species have been inten- 
tionally transplanted. A friend of mine, many years ago, brought a 
number of Helia: lapicida from the South of England, and established 
them on some rocks on the banks of the Wear: they are now one of our 
recognized local species. I have also turned out Clausilias from Africa 
and from Syria, and various species of Helix trom the latter country, 
in suitable localities in the county of Durham. But the latter perished 
the first winter : they could protect themselves against heat better than 


cold. Knowing how rapidly gasteropods modify under differing conditions, 


it may be interesting to note in what time, if in any, a change takes place 
in these new colonists. Fresh-water shells are transported, I believe, on 
the feet and tarsi of ducks and waders, in those cases—as in Physa, 
Limnea, &e.—in which the ova have a glutinous covering. J once shot a 
mallard a hundred miles away from water, in the Sahara, and noticed the 
ova of some mollusk—probably Succinea—adhering to one of its feet. 
I'suspect it will not be very difficult to extend the catalogue of British 


Land Shells, just as it has been for three-quarters of a century swollen by 
the addition of Bulimus Goodallii—a common West Indian shell now. 


acclimatized in our greenhouses.—H. B. Trisrram (Durham). : 
BREEDING SEASON OF THE EDIBLE CraB.—With regard to the time 
of year at which the Edible Crab (Cancer pagurus) spawns, I may observe 
that my friends at Porthgwarra, Messrs. Jackson, put female crabs into 
their large tanks there in December last, having the spawn developed under | 
the apron; and on taking them out again, on 15th February last, found 
that all had shed their spawn. This agrees with the fact already known, 


that impregnation takes place with this crab about August and September. 
—Tsomas Cornisn (Penzance). | 


Losster BURYING Its Prey.—Towards the end of February last we had 
occasion to empty a tank containing flat-fishes, and a flounder of eight inches 
in length was inadvertently leit buried mm the shingle, where it died. On 
refilling the tank it was tenanted by three lobsters (Homarus marinus), one 
of which is an aged veteran of unusual size, bearing an honourable array of 
barnacles ; and he soon brought to light the hidden flounder, with which he 


retired to a corner. Ina short time it was noticed that the flounder had 


disappeared. It was impossible the lobster could have eaten it all in the 
interim, and the handle of a net revealed the fact that, upon the approach — 
of the two smaller lobsters, the larger one had buried the flounder beneath 
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a heap of shingle, on which he now mounted guard. Five times within two 
hours was the fish unearthed, and as often did the lobster shovel the gravel 
over it with his huge claws, each time ascending the pile and turning his 
bold defensive front to his companions. I am not aware that this canine 
propensity of the lobster has been before recorded—Ernust Barker 
(Rothesay Aquarium, Bute). 

Dr. Bowrrspank’s CoLiection oF Sponces.—We are glad to hear that 
the entire collection of Sponges and microscopical preparations left by the late 
Dr. Bowerbank have been purchased by the Trustees of the British Museum. 
This collection, which comprises the specimens referred to and described by 
Dr. Bowerbank in his four important volumes published by the Ray Society, 
will be most useful and valuable to all who are interested in the examination 
and ‘study of the Spongiide. : 


_ PROCEEDINGS: OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY OF Lonpon. 


April 5, 1877. —Prof. Auman, F.R.S., President, in ‘the 
Capt. Chimmo, R.N., Westdown, Weymouth; the Rev. J. Constable, 
M.A., Agricultural College, Cirencester; and Prof. Liversidge, F.GS., 
_ University, Sydney (New South Wales), were elected Fellows of the Society. 
Mr. Collett, of Christiania, read a communication “ On Myodes lemmus 
in Norway.” This Scandinavian naturalist’s observations on the habits. 
and economy of the Lemming had extended over several years, and in 
1876 he had published these in a Norwegian scientific periodical. Since 
then his attention had been called to Mr. Crotch’s contributions in the 
Linnean ‘ Journal,’ und, as in many particulars he differed from that. 
author, the result was his present remarks on the subject. He stated that 
the number of young at a birth vary from three to eight, and two sets are 
annually produced. He regards their wandering propensities as a necessary 
consequence of their temporarily strong vitality, together with an inherent 
migratory instinct. The tendency, at intervals, to appear in unusually 
large numbers is not confined to the genus, but is common to all the 
species of the sub-family Arvicolina.* The majority of the wanderers are 
young, and in one instance, observed by himself, were chiefly males. The 
migration closes with the death of*the individuals, generally brought about 
by an epizootic disease, the result of over-population, for the denser the 
masses the higher the rate of mortality. The bare patch on the rump, 
cousidered by Mr. Crotch to be due to the habit of protecting themselves 
against stones in resisting attack, Mr. Collett states is the result of a skin 


* See the remarks of Mr. Henry Reeks, “ On the Occurrence of the Lemming 1" 
Newfoundland,” in the February number of § The Zoologist,’ p. 47. 
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disease, and not from the above acquired habit. He, however, supports 
Mr. Crotch’s statements as to the number and kinds of predacious birds 
and mammals which, as enemies, devour the Lemmings wholesale, and 
also that, by a perversion of tiiste or otherwise, both domestic cattle and | 
Reindeer destroy them. ‘Their occasional enormous increase in numbers 
our Scandinavian field-naturalist holds is owing to periodic prolific years, 
to the facility of rearing their young, and to their remarkably easy pro- 
creative faculty. Parallel instances among other groups of animals—for 
instance, unusual swarms of butterflies, locusts, &c.—are well known, 
though as to the true reason of such departures in number, &c., much that 
is averred is only conjectural. Coincident with the notable years of the 
Lemming’s migrations, the increase above the normal numbers of rats, 
- mice, shrews, and even the grouse tribe, have been recorded. Mr. Collett 
afirms that the Lemmings travel chiefly in the direction of the valleys, 
and not constantly due west, as has been asserted: their great movements 


-- gn masse are chiefly nocturnal. He is inclined to question Mr. Crotch’s 


theory of a hereditary search for a lost ‘‘ miocene Atlantis,” and is rather of 
opinion that, in accounting for the periodical excess of multiplication and 
migratory impulse, a physiological necessity impels them; the nature of 
this is at present beyond our power to explain rationally and with certainty. 

A further contribution to the Natural History of Swine, by Professor 
Rolleston, was read in abstract, this paper forming an appendix to that 
previously brought under the notice of the Society. The additional infor- 
mation is in the main confirmatory of the views already expressed by the 
author ; but several important facts,—to wit, relative to the striping of the 
young of Sus celebensis and S. verrucosus, according to Dr. A. B. Meyer,— 
with information from other naturalists on kindred points, necessarily cause 
4 modification of the conclusions formerly drawn. 

The following botanical papers were read or referred to in abstract :— 
“On a Collection of Ferns made by Miss Gilpin in the Interior of Mada- 
gascar,” by Mr. J.G. Baker. “ Freshwater Alge of the Cape of Good Hope,” 
by Prof. Reinsch. ‘On South-African Liverworts (Lepatice),” by Mr. W. 
Mitten. ‘‘On some New Irish Lichens,” by the Rev. W. A. Leighton. — 


April 19, 1877.—GrorcE Benruam, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. 

A paper was read by Dr. Francis Day, “ On the Geographical Distribution 
of Indian Fresh-water Fishes” (Part [I. The Silurid@). These, the so-called 
Sheat-fishes, form a large family amongst the Physostomi of Asia. Mostly 
scaleless, their mouths are provided with sensitive feelers, which, serving as 
organs of touch, assist them when seeking for their prey in turbid waters. 
Vision in such localities would be but of slight service, and, as might be 
anticipated, their eyes are comparatively small, whilst with advancing age 
| these organs become atrophied, or at least do not increase in the same ratio 
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or so rapidly as the other parts of the body. In addition to augmented 
facilities for feeling about in muddy water, they have a considerable 
development of the auditory organs, which doubtless must be of essential | 
use to them. Their power also of employing the air-vessel as a float appears 
to be subservient to that of hearing; living as they do a life of ground- 
feeders, this organ is more serviceably restricted to acoustic purposes. 
These fishes are almost absent from the clear waters of the Red Sea; they are 
more numerous in the turbulent coasts of Beloochistan, and at the mouths 
of the larger rivers and marine sand-flats off Sind and India, especially _ 
those of Bengal and Burma. ‘They are comparatively rare in the open sea; _ 
in fact at the Andamans they become scarce, except such species as reside 
where small streams empty themselves into muddy creeks. On the other 
hand, in the turbid sea near Moulmein and amongst the islands of the 
Mergin Archipelago they ‘abound. Siluroids likewise are found from the 
sea coast to the base of the Himalayas; but as they generally deposit their 
ova in the waters of the plains, and not (like many carps) in the rivers of 
the sub-Himalayan range, they very sensibly diminish on nearing the hills, 
though a few find a home in the upland waters. These latter genera are 
provided with an adhesive apparatus on the thorax, enabling them to adhere 
to stones, and preventing them from being carried away by the force of the 


stream. In these the barbels are short and the air-vessel enclosed in bone. 


The Siluride are well provided with weapons of offence and defence, 
viz. strong dorsal and pectoral spines, often serrated. Wounds from these 
spines are regarded by the natives as poisonous. In some districts, indeed, 
rules are enforced against bringing these fish to the market with their spines — 
intact. It is doubtful, however, if the East-Indian Siluroids possess a 
distinct poison apparatus, though often ugly sores arise from wounds 
inflicted by the serrate spines. ‘There is a great difference in the manner 
in which the different kinds deposit their ova, some few carrying the latter 
in their mouths. Reviewing the distribution of the different genera and 
species, Dr. Day shows that seventy-five species are restricted to the Indian 
Region, including Burma and Ceylon; six are distributed from the Indian 
Region, excluding Ceylon, to the Malay Archipelago, and one extends from 
Ceylon to the Malay Archipelago. Consequently one species, and therefore 
only one genus, of Indian fresh-water Siluroid extends its range to Africa, 
whereas six reach the Malayan Archipelago. So far results would appear to 
show that the present race of fresh-water fishes of India is much more closely 
related to a Malayan than to an African fish-fauna. oe 
In the absence of the author, the Secretary read two papers by Captain 
Chimmo, R.N. One of these detailed the native mode of dragging for the 
beautiful Siliceous Sponges (Huplectella) by the natives of the Philippines, 
and on points concerning their structure; the other was a short description of 
a supposed new species of Rhizopod. 
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Two botanical papers of interest were likewise laid before the meeting :— 
“On the Geographical Distribution of the Meliacee,” by M. Cassimir De 
Candolle; and a “ Note on the Disarticulation of Branches,” by Mr. R. 
Irwin Lynch. 


May 3, 1877.—Prof. ALLMAN, F'.h.S., President, in the chair. 

_ Mr. James Paton, of the Kelvin Grove Museum, Glasgow, was elected 
Fellow. | 

The demise during last year of three veteran Biologists, Von Baer, 
Brongniart, and Ehrenberg, having caused vacancies in the list of Foreign 
Members, the following gentlemen, at this meeting, were duly elected 
among the honorary fifty holding membership :— 

M. Pierre Du Charte, of Paris, a botanist of great repute, distinguished 
alike for his valuable memoirs on physiological and teratological as well as 
other branches of Botany. | 

Prof. Carl Gegenbaur, of Heidelberg (for metly of J ena), whose labours 
and philosophical investigations into the structure and development of both 
vertebrate and invertebrate animals mark u.m as one of the greatest com- 
parative anatomists of the day. His researches on the Heteropoda have 
laid the foundation of our knowledge of this group. His monograph ‘ On 
the Shoulder Girdle of Vertebrates’ is now a classic, and the ‘ Grundzige 
der Vergleichende Anatomie’ has no equal as a text-book, considering the 
original views therein, and as an exponent of the present stand-point of a 
philosophical Zoology. 

Prof. Rudolph Leuchart, of Leipzig, chiefly distinguished for his studies 
on the morphology and physiology of the lower groups of animals. His 
researches on the Siphonophora, the Ctenophora, the parasitic and other 
worms have largely contributed to a knowledge of these forms. He was — 
the first to show the necessity for the dismemberment of Cuvier’s group of 
the Radiata, which resulted in the establishment of the group Clenterata. 
In the ‘ Archiv fur Naturgeschichte’ his valuable annual retrospects of the 
progress of knowledge in researches among the lower Invertebrates have 
been of immense assistance to zoological co-workers. 


The first paper read and discussed was ‘‘On the Sacral Flexus and 
Sacral Vertebree of Lizards,” by Prof. Mivart and Prof. R. Clarke. It has 
of late been recognized that in any attempt to answer the question, which 
vertebra of any lower animal answers to the first sacral vertebra of man, the 
nervous distribution quite as much as the bone relations require ample 
consideration. The authors discuss the researches of Professors Gegenbaur 
aud Hofmann, and then proceed to describe their own dissections ef the 
parts in question in the Chameleon, the Green Lizard, the Common 
Teguexin, the Iguana, the Monitor, and others. Afterwards they institute 
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a comparison of the parts in the Batrachia, and of the sacral region in 
certain groups of the birds, and, in a somewhat technical summary, state 
their belief that, although often very puzzling and complicated from 
occasional variations in species and otherwise, the true sacral vertebra 
may be defined in all Vertebrates above fishes where hind limbs are well 
developed. 

A contribution on Corals, viz. “ Notes on the genus Alveolites (Lamarck) 
and on some Allied Forms of Paleozoic Corals,” by Prof. H. Alleyne 
Nicholson and Mr. Robert Etheridge, Jun., in the absence of those gentle- 
men, was read by the Secretary. It seems, according to these authors’ 
researches, that the name Alveolites covers a multitude of forms which are 
not always united by relations of genuine aflinity; even definition of the 
so-called type-forms are subject to different interpretations. ‘To clear difli- 
culties examination of a large series has been instituted, and microscopic 
sections, whenever available, have been made and carefully compared. 
Discussing the characters and attributes of the genus, and placing the 
question in its historical aspect, they proceed by taking the affinities of the 
several species in groups :— 

Group A.—Alveolites suborbicularis (Lamarck), along with which may be 
placed A. compressa (Edw. & Ham.), A. Labechei (E. & H.), and A. Grayi 
(E. & H.); these agreeing, however, in many respects with the genus 
Favosites. | | 

Group B.—Cwmites (Eichwald): not easily separated from the foregoing. 

Group C.—Bbrachypora (Lindstrém). The 4. bischert (Bill.) and A. fron- 
dosa are referable to this genus. 

Group D.—Alveolites septosa (Fleming), with which they add Chetites 
radians (Fisch.) and A. depressa (Flem.) as natural allies. 

Group E.—Chatites (Fisch.), with Monticulipora (D’Orb.) and 
(Lonsd.), have much in common with Alveolites anit Favosites. 

Group F.—Alveolites Goldfussi (Bill.), with which A. Remeri is allied, 
comes near A. Tongti (E. & H.), which latter Lindstrém puts with Lavosites ; 
but further investigation is necessary as to these latter. 

Mr. Alfred W. Bennett exhibited and made remarks on some specimens 
of abnormal primroses; and Mr. G. S. Boulger read a short paper on the 
perfoliate pennycress (T’hlaspi perfoliatum).—J Murin. 


ZoowocicaL Socrery or Lonpoy. 
Apri’ 17, 1877,—Oszerr Satvin, Hsq., F.R.S., in the chair. 
The Secretary read a report on the additions that had been made to 


the Society’s Menagerie during the month of March, and called particular 
attention to a collection of rare Himalayan Passvres, purchased March 8th, 
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embracing examples of several ornamental species new to the Society’s 
Collection, and two young male Orang-outangs (Simia satyrus), presented 
March 18th, by Dr. R. Sim. 

The Secretary exhibited and made remarks on some young Anacondas, 
which had been produced dead by the large female Anaconda — 
on the 15th February. 

The Secretary exhibited some » photographs of the young Gorilla, now 
living in the Berlin Aquarium, and made some remarks on what, it now 
seemed certain, was au example of this ape, which was formerly living in 
one of Wombwell’s traveliing menageries, and was after its death transterred ) 
to the late Mr. C. Waterton’s collection. : 

A letter was read from Mr. W. A. Willes, in which he gave an ; acount 
of the success which had attended the endeavours of the Acclimatisation 
Society at Christchurch to introduce Salmon into New Zealand from the 
United States. | 

A communication was read from Mr. W. A. Forbes, containing a 
description of the peculiar organ known as the Bursa Fabricii in birds, 
and of its variations and modifications in the different genera of the class 
which he had had an opportunity of examining. | | 

A communication was read from M. L. Taczanowski, in which he 
gave a list of the birds collected in North-Western Peru in 1876 by 
Messrs. Jelski and Holzmann. Amongst several new and interesting forms 
described was a new genus and species of Fr nagilida, proposed to be called 
Gnathospiza. Raimondit. | 

A communication was read from the Rev. RB. Boog Watson, containing 
some notes on the Madeiran mollusk identified by the Rev. ‘R. ; Lowe 
as Achatina folliculus. 

A communication was read from ‘Mr. E. P, Ramsay containing the con- 
cluding portion of his list of birds met with in North-Eastern Queensland, 
chiefly at Rockingham Bay. | 

A communication was read from Dr. Otto Finsch, containing a pre- 

liminary account of the birds collected during his recent journey in the 
North-Eastern part of Turkestan. 
A communication was read from Prof. Owen, containing the description 
of a new species of extinct Kangaroo of the genus Sthenurus, which he 
proposed to call Sth. minor, together with some remarks on the relation of 
this genus to Dorcopsis. 

M. Edgar A. Smith read a paper containing descriptions of new species 
of South-American Helicide in the British Museum. 

The Marquis of Tweeddale gave descriptions of four new species of 
birds from the Indian region. These he proposed to name as follows :— 
Trichostoma leucoprocta, Chrysococcya Linborgi and Pomatorhinus Austeni 
(from 'l'enasserim), and Brachypterya Buxton (from Sumatra). 
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Mr. Osbert Salvin exhibited and pointed out the character of a new | 
genus and species of bird of the family Ampelide, from Costa Rica, and 
proposed to call it Phatnoptila melanoxantha. 


May 1, 1877.—Prof. Nrwron, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair, 

Mr. Howard Saunders exhibited and made remarks on some nests and 
eggs of the Orphean Warbler (Sylvia orpheus), from the vicinity of Malaga, 
Spain. Amongst the eggs in each nest were one or two of larger size, 
supposed to be possibly the eggs of the Cuckoo. Mr. Howard Saunders 
also exhibited two skins of Dupont s Lark (Certhilauda Duponti) from the 
locality. 

Prof. St. George Mivart read a paper on the axial skeleton of the 
Pelecanida, selecting Pelecanus as his type and standard of comparison. 
Prof. Mivart first compared it, as regards its axial skeleton, with Struthio, 
and other Struthiontd@, and then compared the other Steganopodes with it 
and with one another. © | 

A communication was read from Dr. M. Watson, Professor of Anatomy, 
Owen’s College, Manchester, on the anatomy of Hyena crocuta, in which 
he described the very peculiar conformation of the female generative organs 
of that. animal. 

Mr. A. G. Butler read a paper wherein he gave the description of two 
small collections of Heterocerous Lepidoptera, from New Zealand, recently. 
brought to England by Dr. Hector and Mr. J. D. Enys. 

A communication was read from Dr. O. Finsch, giving an account of a 
small collection of birds from the Marquesas Islands. Amongst these were 
three examples of a new species of Kingfisher, proposed to be called gee 
Godeffroyt. 

A communication from Mr. Frederick Smith contained descriptions of 
four new species of Ichneumonidea in the collection of the British Museum. 
Amongst these was a new Bracon, remarkable for having its ovipositor 
more than nine times the length of its body. This was proposed to be 
called Bracon penetrator, and had been received from Yokohama, Japan. 

Prof. A. H. Garrod read some notes on the anatomy and _ systematic 
- position of the genera Thinocorus and Attagis, which he considered should be 
referred to the Limicola, in the neighbourhood of Glareola and Cursortus. 


May 15, 1877.—Prof. Mivart, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair. | 

The Sceretary read a report on the additions that had been made to the — 
Society’s Menagerie during the month of March, and called particular’ 
attention to a Ceylonese Fish-Owl (Ketupa ceylonensis) from Ceylon, 
presented April 4th by Capt. H. B. Turner; a female Antelope of an un- 
certain species, transmitted by the Sultan of Zanzibar, along with other 
animals, to the Prince of Wales, and deposited by His Royal Highness 10 
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the Gardens on April 24th; a Pigmy Marmozet (Hapale pygmea), pur- 
— chased April 27th, and stated to have been obtained at Pebas on the Upper 
Amazons, and two Yellow-thighed Parrots (Caica xanthomera), new to the 
collection, received along with the Marmozet from the Upper Amazons. 

_ Mr. Sclater made some remarks on the progress and condition of the 

Zoological Gardens of Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Brussels, and 
Ghent, which he had just visited. | 

A communication was read from Mr. G. 8. Brady, containing a mono- 
raph of the fossil Ostracoda of the Antwerp Crag. 

A communication was read from Dr. F. Day, containing a notice of 
‘the capture of a specimen of Coregonus oxyrhynchus on ‘the coast of 
Lincolnshire. | 

A communication was read from the Marquis of Tweeddale, containing 
a memoir on the birds of the genus Batrachostomus. The author came to 
the conclusion that there were seven recognizable species of this difficult 
group, inhabiting the Indian Region, one of which, yet undescribed, was 
from the Philippines. The rule appeared to be that the females were rufous 
from the nest, while the males are brown and sometimes spotted. 

Mr. Edward R. Alston read the description of a Shrew, from Guatemala, _ 
which had been indicated without being characterized by the late Dr. Gray, 
and for which the name of Sorex vere-pacis was now proposed. 

_ Prof. A. H. Garrod read the second portion of a series of papers on the 
anatomy of Passerine birds. 

A communication was read from Mr. T. E. Buckley, containing siditional 
_ remarks on the past and present Geographical Distribution of the larger 
Mammals of South Africa.—P. L. Sciarer, Secretary. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL Society oF Lonpon. 


_ April 4, 1877.—Prot. ‘Westwoop, M. A., F.L.S., President, in the chair. 

Mr. George Harding, of Stapleton, Bristol ; Mr. Charles Adolphus Briggs, 
of 55, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Mr. John T. Carrington, of the Royal 
Aquarium, Westminster, were balloted for and elected Ordinary Members. 

Mr. E. Howard Birchall, Mr. T. D. Gibson Carmichael, Dr. Edward 
Capron, and Mr. Valentine Cluse were balloted for and elected Subscribers. 

The Secretary exhibited a collection of fine species of Lepidoptera from 
Siam (about twenty miles from Bangkok), forwarded to him by Mr. h., 
Garner, of Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Mr. M‘Lachlan exhibited a specimen of ebiden materna, a brightly- 
coloured exotic species of Noctuid@, given to him by Mr. h. H. Scott, of 
the Meteorological Office, with a note to the effect that it was taken at sea 
in lat, 25° a4’ S S., long. 62° 107 EK. (the nearest land being the island of 
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Mauritius, about 360 miles distant), by Captain Raeburn, of the ship 

‘ Airlie.’ The moth is a common Indian species, but is found also in Africa, 
A specimen was long ago received from Brazil, and Mr. Grote had recently — 
noticed its occurrence in Florida. ; 

Mr. M‘Lachlan also exhibited a cocoon and pupe of a species of Cetoniide 

(probably Diplognathus silaceus) from Cameroons, sent to Mr. Rutherford, 
- ‘The cocoon appeared to be formed of dark brown earth, but attached thickly | 
to the exterior were oval, slightly flattened, deep black, hard bodies (each 
nearly five lines long by two broad), which he thought were probably the 
excrement of some rodent quadruped. 7 

Mr. Champion exhibited Stenus Kicsenwettert (hitherto only found in this 
country at Wimbledon), Gymnusa brevicollis, Bembidium nigricorne, and 
Plociomerus luridus, all from Chobham ; also Philonthus cicatricosus from - 
Shoreham. 

Mr. Howard Vaughan exhibited (on behalf of Mr. Bidwell) a specimen of 
Notodonta trilophus, taken about the year 1867 at Ipswich by a lamp- 
lighter. Mr. Douglas had captured some years ago at St. Osyth, in Kssex, 
what was hitherto the only authentic British specimen of this insect. 

The President read some interesting remarks from a letter he had received — 
from Mr. B. G. Cole respecting some specimens of Ephyra punctaria which 
he had bred from eggs laid by the same female, the greater number of which 
emerged from the pup in July (as the spotted variety), while the remainder 
appeared in May, in all respects resembling the mother. He repeated the 
experiment in 1876 with similar results; all but one pupa froma batch of 
eggs laid in May appeared in July as the spotted form (males and females), 
the single exception remaining still in pupa, which it was presumed would 
appear during the coming May im the vernal dress. In this latter case he 
had reared a second brood of larve from eggs laid by some of the July 
females, all of which were now in the chrysalis state. Mr. Cole added— 

‘““May not the above be considered a case of ‘season-dimorphism’ 
analogous to that occurring in Pieris, Araschnia, Selenia, &c., as investi- 
gated by Dr. Weismann, a slow process of development during. the winter 
being necessary for the production of the May form (which may be con- 
sidered the type), whilst if the development of the pupa is hastened by the 
heat (and light?) of summer, the smaller and less perfect individuals are the 
result. Referring to the similar case of Selenia illustraria, Dr. Kuaggs 
(Entom. Mo. iia. vol. iii. p. 238) remarks as follows :—‘It is pretty well 
known that in the natural sequence illustraria reproduces itself in the form 
of delunaria and vice versa. But what I assert is, that whenever (whether at 
large, owing to exceptionally hot or long summer seasons, or in captivity 
from warmth, assisted perhaps by what Mr. Crewe has happily termed 
“feeding up quickly”) the completion of the pupal stage is accelerated, 
then delunaria produces delunaria, not illustraria. Further, it is my belief 
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that the converse will be found to hold good, viz. that should the completion 
of the pupal stage be retarded either by cold seasons or climates in a state 
of nature, or artificially by aid of an ice-well, illustraria, not delunaria, would 
be found to result from illustraria.” And again (loc. cit. p. 256) he puts it 
thus :— If J. — illustraria, D. = delunaria, and — = winter; then if 
there be but one brood in the year the sequence will be J. — J. — JI., and 
so on; if two broods, J. D. — I. D. — I. te and so on; if three broods, 
I. D. D. — L. D. D., and so on.’ 

“T have not yet tried the effect of artificial retardation on the pup» of 
Ephyra, but intend to do so when opportunity offers. My experiment 
shows that the effect of natural retardation over the winter months is to’ 
produce the type whatever may be the form of the parents; and that such 
natural retardation does usually (? always) occur in polygoneutic species 
I believe to be true from my experience in breeding various insects. 
Remembering that the summer broods of season-dimorphic species are 
smaller, and apparently vitally weaker than the spring ones, and that it is 
from the former that the latter are usually descended, may we not assume 
that the provision by which some few of the direct offspring of the spring 
forms are preserved through the winter in the pupal state, and so are 
evabled to pair with the offspring of the summer form, is of advantage to 
the species, in affording a ‘ cross’ between individuals which have developed 
under very different conditions? A similar benefit may be derived in the 
commonly, observed case of individual pups of single-brooded moths 
(e.g. Eriogaster and many Notodontid@) remaining two, three, or more years 
in that stage, and then eventually making their appearance at the proper 
season with the ordinary flight of the species. ; 

“As bearing on the above suggestion, I may refer to what occurs in 
those single-brooded moths (Sphina Convolvuli, Acherontia Atropos, &c.), 
which sometimes appear abnormally from the pupa before the winter 
hybernation, or which by ‘forcing’ have been artificially so developed. It 
has been stated, I believe, in most such cases in which an anatomical 
examination has been made, that the ovaries, &c., were found in an abortive 
orrudimentary condition. This goes to show that a long period of quiescence 
Is necessary to perfect these delicate and highly specialized organs, and by 
a parity of reasoning it may perhaps be assumed that those pupe which 


remain longest in that stage we (ceteris paribus) produce the most highly 
developed and vitalized imagos.” 


The President read “Notes upon a Strepsipterous Insect parasitic on 
an Exotic Species of Homoptera (Lpora subtilis, Walk.) from Sarawak,” 
accompanied by drawings illustrating the metamorphosis. He also read 
Notes on the Genus Pr osopistoma, especially with regard to the species 
from Madagascar described by Latreille, of which he exhibited the types. 
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Mr. Cameron communicated a paper on East Indian Tenthredinide ; and 
Mr. Butler a paper on the Lepidoptera of the Amazon Valley, collected by 
Dr. Trail in the years 1873—75. | 
Mr. Baly communicated “ Descriptions of new Species of Halticida,” and 
Mr. C. O. Waterhouse, “ A Monograph of the Australian Species of the 
Coleopterous Family Lycida.” 

Mr. Frederick Smith read’ “ Descriptions of new Species of the Genera 
— Pseudomyrma and Tetraponera belonging to the Family Myrmicida. 


May 2, 1877 —J. W. Dunnine, M.A., F.L.S., Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

Messrs. H. J. Adams, Charleston Adams, and J. W. Slater were elected 
Members of the Society. 

Mr. Jenner Weir exhibited a large die cocoon from the Cape of Good 
Hope, supposed to be a spider’s nest. On being opened it was found to 
contain, among other débris, a number of skins of small spiders and remains 
of the elytra of a beetle of the genus Moluris. Mr. Weir also exhibited a 
spider's nest from Montserrat. 

Mr. F. Grut exhibited a large species of Chelifer from North Spain. 

Sir Sidney Saunders exhibited a spider, Atypus sulzeri, taken on Hamp- 
stead Heath; it was found inhabiting tubes concealed under bushes in 
hedges. ‘These tubes project about four iuches above the ground and 
extend about ten inches beneath the surface. Mr. Jenner Weir remarked 
that he had observed the same or an allied species on the South Downs. 

Mr. Champion exhibited a series of Alaus Parlyssi from Thaso Island. 

Mr. C. O. Waterhouse exhibited specimens of Dohrnia miranda (Newm.), 
a Heteromerous beetle from Tasmania; also Creophilus erythrocephalus and 
Forficula erythrocephala from the same region, these two last insects . 
having some resemblance to each other. Mr. Bates suggested that the 
resemblance might possibly be accounted for by the two insects mimicking 
some other species. 3 

Sir Sidney Saunders communicated a paper “ On the Adult Larve of 
Stylopide and their Puparia,” and specimens in illustration. | 

Mr. H. W. Bates communicated a paper “On Ceratorhina quadrimacw- 
lata (F'ab.), and Descriptions of ‘wo new Allied Species.” Specimens of 
the new species and also of C. Morgani (Westw.) were exhibited by the 
author. 

Mr. Dunning urged upon authors of papers the ivleabiliey of exhibiting 
specimens of the new species described in their communications in all cases 
‘where possible.—ht. MrLDota, Hon. See. 
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